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with costly furniture, rich clothes, and dainty tables;
how these things agree with a tradesman's income,
it is easy to suggest. In short, these measures have
sent many tradesman to the Fleet, where they have
still carried on their expensive living, till they have
come at last to starving and misery; but have been
so used to it, they could not quite leave it off, though
they wanted the money to pay for it.

Nor is expensive dressing a light tax rapon trades-
men, as it is now come up to an excess not formerly
known among them. It is true, this excess, parti-
cularly respects the ladies (for the tradesmen's wives
now claim that title, as well as by their dress the
appearance); yet, to do justice to them, it must be
acknowledged the men have their share in it; for
do we not see fine wigs, fine holland shirts of six to
seven shillings an ell, and perhaps laced also, all
lately brought down to the level of the apron, and
become the common wear of tradesmen; nay, I may
say, of tradesmen's apprentices, and that in such a
manner as was never known in England before.

If the tradesman is thriven, and can support this
and his credit too, that makes the case differ, though
even then it cannot be said to be suitable; but for
a tradesman to begin thus, is very imprudent, be-
cause the expense of this, as I said before, drains
the very life-blood of his trade, taking away his
ready money only, and making no return, but the
worst return, reproach and poverty.

I ana loath to make any part of my writing a
satire upon the women; nor, indeed, does the ex-
travagance, either of dress or housekeeping, lie
always at the door of the tradesmen's wives; the
husband is often the prompter of it; at least he
does not let his wife into the detail of his circum-
stances, he does not make her mistress of her own
condition; but either gives her ground to flatter
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